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Objects 

Corporati realizing more and more the importance of education in the efficient 
management of their business. The Company po Aas se been sufficiently age out as a 
method of as ow to warrant its continuance as an industrial facto: 

The National tion of Corporation Schools aims to render new tion schools 
successful from the start by warning them the pitfalls into which others have fallen 
and to provide a forum where corporation ool officers may interchange experience. The 
control is vested entirely in the member corporations, jy = ot per yo Ian aly so much of theory 
and extraneous activities as the corporations themselves f cial and will return 
dividends on their investment in time and membership fees. 

A central office is maintained where information is gathered, , arranged and classified regard- 
ing every phase of industrial education. This is available to all corporations, companies, 8 
or individuals ae now maintain or desire to institute educational courses upon becoming 

tion. 





members _4 
Functions 


The functions of the Association are threefold; to develop the efficiency of the individua 
employe; to increase efficiency in industry; to have the courses in established educational] 
institutions modified to meet more fully the needs of industry. 


Membership 


From the Constitution—Articdle III. 


SECTION 1.—Members shall be divided into three classes: Class A (Company Members) 
Class B wegen, Class C Cmte 7 Members). 

SECTION 2 lass A members shall be commercial, industrial, transportation or govern- 
mental organizations, whether under corporation, firm or individual ownership, which now are 
or 7 be interested in the education of their ———. They shall be entitled, through their 
pores accredited representatives, to attend all meetings of the Association, to vote and to 

office. 


SECTION 3.—Class B members shall be officers, man: or instructors of schools conducted, 
by tions that are Class A members. They shail be entitled to hold office and attend all 
gen meetings of the Association 

SECTION 4.—Class C members shall be those not eligible for membership in Class A or Class 
B who are in sympathy with the objects of the Association. 


Dues 


From the Constitution—Articde VII. 


SECTION 1.—The annual dues of Class A members shall be $100 

SECTION 2.—The annual dues of Class B members shall be $5. 00 yey the annual dues of 
Chane, © satasbers spit Ge Soaae. 

SECTION All dues shall be payable in advance and shall cover the calendar year. New 
Class A mem joining between January 1st and April rst, shall pay first year's dues of 
$100.00; those joining between April 1st and July rst, shall pay nine months’ dues or $75.00; 
those joining between July 1st and October rst st, shall’ pay six months’ dues or $50.00; those 

between reer ond Ist and December 31st shall pay three months’ dues.or $25.00, but 
‘or su uent years shall pay full dues of $100.00. Any members in arrears for three months 
by the Executive Committee unless in its judgment sufficient reasons shall 


exist for continuing members on the roll. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY’S BUSINESS 


Recently the United States Navy required certain large 
armor-piercing projectiles, the total value of which is some- 
what less than five million dollars. In asking for bids for the 
making of these shells the Secretary of the Navy requested bids 
from others than the firms of this country who have the ma- 
chinery for making projectiles of this character. 

The award has been made to Hadfield’s Limited of Sheffield, 
England, on the basis of economy. In other words, the bid of 
the English firm was lower—considerably lower—than any bid 
submitted by American manufacturers. In making this award 
every principle underlying the growth of American industry 









has been violated. 

It is quite probable if there were firms in China who were 
equipped to manufacture this character of goods, that they would 
have been able to underbid not only the American manufac- 
turers but the English firm as well. 

What is it that determines the cost of production? Largely, 
is it not,.material and labor? Materials which enter into manu- 
facture are in turn priced, to a considerable extent at least, 
upon the basis of the cost of labor which enters into production. 
So that the larger factor in determining cost, at least in the 
manufacture of shells, is labor. Labor may be had for less cost 
in England than in the United States and for less cost in China 
than in either England or the United States. 

But it is not on the basis of the cheapness of labor that the 
commerce of our country has been built. Executives of the 
American firms who were the unsuccessful bidders have frankly 
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stated that they did ‘not know they were bidding in competition 
with other countries. They have further stated that, had this 
fact been made known to them by the Secretary of the Navy, 
they would have loweréd their bids, although it is not probable 
that they could have successfully competed with the English firm 
unless they were to make the shells at an actual loss. 

It is needless to dwell upon the conditions which prevail 
in England and the United States at this time. Here factories 
are working to their highest capacity under heavy production 
orders, both foreign and domestic, profitable alike to the stock- 
holders and to employes. American industries at the moment 
are on an abnormal basis due to the war in Europe. Prices of 
almost everything have materially increased. 

With this situation, however, we are not to concern our- 
selves, but rather with the principle which is involved in the 
awarding of the contract by the Secretary of the Navy to the 
English firm. : 


The dominant thought in American industry at this time 


is the effect of peace in Europe upon the industrial conditions 
in this country. And there is cause for serious fear if the policy 
indicated by the Secretary of the United States Navy is to 
prevail. American industries have been fostered and built up 
under the protection of a tariff. American. workers are the 
highest paid workers of any nation. The scale of living in the 
United States is higher than in any of the other countries: Our 
whole national life is adjusted to a basis which cannot be main- 
tained if future contracts for supplies for the United States 
government are to be awarded on a competitive basis and the 
firms of this country are compelled to bid against the cheaper 
labor of other countries. 


Nor is this all. Most of the-industries of the United States 


are not efficiently operated. We have been a pioneering nation. 
We have taken from our natural resources what could be most 
easily turned into profit, We have mined the cream of our 
coal strata; we have cut down the best of our forests; we have 
farmed our soil, without regard to future fertility; in the con- 
duct of our factories and our farms we have been guided, not 
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by scientific knowledge, but rather have employed haphazard 
methods; our industries have been unorganized, inefficient and 
wasteful. In one respect, however, real progress has been made. 
The equipment of the American factories, of the American 
farms and of our transportation systems excels in excellence 
the equipment of any other nation. 

Recently considerable attetition has been given to the sys- 
tematizing of methods, but the workers who are to handle this 
equipment are still the least trained and the most inefficient of 
the workers of atty of the leading nations. It is only within the 
last five years that any serious consideration has been given to 
the obvious fact that, other things being equal, the trained mind 
will always excel the untrained mind. 

The attitude of our government toward business has been, 
in the main, hostile. The policy of the Secretary of the Navy 
is not a new one, but rather the continuation of a governmental 
attitude toward business of several years’ standing. For this 
policy, the executives of American industrial institutions are in 
part to blame. 

In the early days of corporate ownership and management 
there was a conception, both wrong and selfish, that industry 
could be greater than society. The selfish interests of some 
industrial corporations were placed ahead of the interests of 
society. This policy resulted in the Sherman law and in an 
attempt on the part of the misinformed public through politicians 
to wreck its vengeance upon our industrial interest as a whole. 
American workers have been encouraged to antagonize their 
employers. Atthority has been loosely fixed and the mob 
spirit encouraged. This has ‘culminated in the Adamson bill, 
designed and passed as a meastire to prevent a strike on our 
railroads which would have paralyzed our ttafispottation sys- 
tems and the effect of which could not even be estitated. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank 
of New York, estimates that there is a billion dollars waste 
annually in American industry due to labor troubles. This is 
a statement of the cost of the direct result of this trouble, but 
the indirect cost cannot be estimated. What is the remedy? 
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When the first industrial corporation was organized its 
management was divided, roughly, into three divisions—pro- 
duction, accounting and financing, and marketing. As produc- 
tion became greater than the requirements of the immediate 
vicinity distribution demanded more attention and the traffic 
manager was added. : 

Now there is a growing number of industrial executives 
who believe that the fifth sub-division of industrial manage- 
ment must be organized and effectively managed if there is to 
be real growth and constructive organization in the business of 
this country. For want of a better title, the fifth sub-division 
may be called “human relations.” This division should be 
under an executive not lower in authority than a vice-president, 
reporting directly to the president and board of directors. 
Under his jurisdiction and supervision should be the employ- 
ment bureau, the educational or training bureau, efforts pertain- 
ing to profit sharing, stock ownership and retirement pensions or 
service annuities, the safety bureau and the many activities 
which have been known previously as welfare and which 
embrace group insurance, sick and death benefits, rest rooms, 
company restaurants, saving and loan associations and other 
similar activities. 

The best thoughts of the ablest minds in American industry 
must now be centered on the elimination of. strikes, waste and 
inefficiency through a better understanding and mutual profit 
on the part of both stockholder and employe. 

All that any industrial institution has ever possessed or can 
ever attain is the collective by-product of individual efficiency. 
Strikes and waste can be eliminated only through a system which 
will insure equality of opportunity and equality of reward 


according to merit. 

It has been the tendency, indeed, it has been the policy of 
the industrial institutions of this country to fight their own 
battles, to hesitate or refuse to co-operate for mutual profit and 
advancement. 

In the solicitation for membership in The National Asso- 
ciation of Corporation Schools, in most cases the very first 
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question asked is, “How shall we profit? What will we receive 
for the fee which we pay for membership?” There have, of 
course, been exceptions and it is from these exceptions that 
our Association has been recruited and which today constitute 
its membership. If this viewpoint is to be maintained, those 
who compose the industries of the United States may well be 
fearful of the consequences that will follow the close of the 
European conflict. If no constructive effort is made to properly . 
organize the human relationship in the business of this country; 
if no determined effort is made through such organization to 
eliminate waste and inefficiency; if the policy of awarding 
governmental contracts without regard to facts other than 
economy in cost is to be maintained, can any sane reasoning 
man who understands industry and the principles which underlie 
business expect the United States to maintain its present pros- 
perity? 





LATENT ABILITIES OF INDIVIDUALS 


Two problems have perplexed mankind since the human 
family possessed sufficient intelligence to reason and to decide; 
one the actual abilities the individual possesses and the other the 
amount of compensation he should realize from his labors, 
mental or physical. 

The average working man has no real conviction as to the 
actual value of his own efforts. Wages and other means of 
compensation have been fixed mostly by the law of supply and 
demand. When labor is scarce wages increase and when the 
market is glutted wages decrease. But in recent years there 
has been greater efforts made to determine the abilities of indi- 
viduals and to perfect a more scientific method of marketing 
these abilities. 

George Horace Lorimer, Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, quotes Lester F. Ward as an authority on the subject of 
latent abilities of the individual. Says Mr. Lorimer: “There is 
no such difference in men’s native ability as the difference in 
their situations would suggest. Native ability, in other words, 
is much more evenly distributed than opportunity.” 

Mr. Lorimer affirms that Mr. Ward is a diligent student of 
this subject. It is Mr. Ward’s belief that latent talent is quite 
common and that those who struggle up out of adversity, in the 
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main, simply strike a better chance than falls- to those who 
remain behind. 

“Society,” he says, “has great unworked mines of ability; 
only ten per cent of its true resources in that line has been ade- 
quately developed; another ten per cent is partly developed; 
eighty per cent remains almost untapped.” 

It is the opinion of the writer that Mr. Ward has not over- 
estimated the amount of latent abilities; but we do not accept 
his conclusion that the development of these abilities is largely a 
matter of chance. On the contrary, the law that, “exercise gives 
development,” holds here as fully as in any other case. 

Ida M. Tarbell, in her new book “New Ideals in Business,” 
also affirms the same conviction. She says, “I doubt, indeed, 
if there has been any economic and social gain in the last fifty 
years which equals this growing conviction of the powers of the 
common man.” 

The authorities quoted must command respect, for their 
judgments are in the main true. The real problem of the present 
period is to evolve methods through which these latent powers 
may be reached and developed. This will eventually come 
through some form of education. The problem is simply one 
of training and that is the work to which our Association is 
dedicated. 





AS SCIENTISTS VIEW OUR PREPAREDNESS 


At a recent meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science many new and, in some instances, 
radical theories were advanced by the members who addressed 
the meeting. : 

Science, like education, in our country has been applied 
more in the development of the arts and professions than in 
business and agricultural pursuits. 

The meeting was heralded by the New York press as the 
greatest gathering of scientific men in history. 

Preparedness was the keynote of the convention. How 
science may aid in giving to the United States adequate pre« 
paredness was thoroughly discussed. But it must not be as- 
sumed that preparedness as relating to war or the military 
features of war was given undue consideration. On the con- 
trary, industrial and agricultural preparedness were considered 
as matters of equal importance with military efficiency. 

Professor E. C. Pickering, Director of Harvard Observa- 
tory, sounded the keynote in his opening address: 
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“The value of scientific research,” he said, “has never been 
more highly appreciated by the public than at present. It is 
generally recognized that not only the prosperity, but even the 
safety, of a country may depend on the results obtained from a 
study of the laws of nature. The large appropriations made by 
Great Britain for research, the appointment of the Naval Ad- 
visory Board and the National Research Council by the Govern- 
ment of the United States indicate the determination to foster 
such work.” 

Dr. George Frederick Kunz had as his subject, “Prepared- 
ness, Scientific Efficiency, and Industrial Museums Our Safe- 
guards in Peace and War.” 

Dr. Kunz laid it down as a basic principle that the nations 
which prepare for peace as well as war will be the foremost. 
He said the imperative lesson for Americans to learn from the 
present war was that this country should be prepared for any 
and all emergencies, especially as the wars of the future will 
be fought by combinations of nations as distinguished from 
struggles between individual nations. 

John A. Stewart, of New York City, speaking on “The 
Economics of Agriculture as an Important Phase of Prepared- 
ness,” painted. a gloomy picture of what would happen to this 
country in ¢ase it were attacked. According to Mr. Stewart, 
many persons in the United States would die of starvation 
within sixteen months should this country be at war with either 
of the groups in the European conflict. 

“There has got to be agricultural preparedness,” said he, 
“if Americans are to fight on full stomachs. Based on French 
or German preparedness, it would take America thirty years to 
put itself into a proper state of preparedness. Already there 
is grave danger to our industrial plants from the high cost of 
agricultural products owing to inadequate production. We must 
educate the young in farming, and make capital see that agricul- 
ture is as much a ‘business’ as any other line. Immigrants also 
should be encouraged to till the land.” 





THE NEWER CONCEPTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
DISTINCTION 


In a recent article contributed to the American Magazine 
by the president of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and repro- 
duced in this issue of the Buttetin, Mr. Schwab says, “The 
thing that most people call ‘genius’ I do not believe in. That 
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is, I am sure that few successful men are so-called ‘natural 
geniuses’.” 

Mr. Schwab goes on to prove his statement by affirming 
that there is not a man in power at the Bethlehem Steel works 
today who did not begin at the bottom and work his way up, 


round by round, simply using his head and his hands a little 


‘more freely and a little more effectively than the men beside 


him. 

Mr. Schwab tells of the advancement of Eugene Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Company. Eight years ago 
Mr. Grace was running a switch engine in the yards at Bethle- 
hem. Mr. Snyder, now one of the directors, was a stenographer ; 
Mr. Mathews, another director, a draftsman. The fifteen men 
who are in direct charge of the different departments of this 
great corporation were selected, not because of some startling 
stroke of genius, but because, day in and day out, they were 
doing unusual things—thinking beyond their jobs. Today all 
are directors of the corporation. 

Our readers will recall an article published in the January 
BULLETIN written by Mr. Henry Ford, in which Mr. Ford as- 
serted his belief in the same philosophy and defined the same 
causes for success as have been given by Mr. Schwab. Mr. 
Ford said, “The boy we hired to run errands and sweep out 
the shop is now our head chemist. I didn’t hire him with any 
idea that he could be a chemist. He didn’t know anything about 
chemistry when I hired him.” And Mr. Ford went on to show 
how a man with the right attitude toward his work but with no 
special qualifications, just a willingness to learn and to develop 
is today head chemist for the Ford Motor Company. 

Psychologists tell us that individuals have certain inherited 
instincts. It is through the control of the impulses which come 


- from these instincts that the individual develops. This con- 


trol is gained through the processes of education. 

Surely there are none better qualified to speak on the basic 
principles which underly individual success than Mr. Schwab 
and Mr. Ford. oe 

Gradually, as psychologists are revealing to us the processes 
of the human mind and how development may be promoted 
through education, there is coming a better understanding of 
the fact that success is a matter of effort, at least in most cases, 
rather than inherited, God-given qualities. 

Some years ago Thomas A. Edison made the assertion that 
“success is 90 per cent perspiration and Io per cent inspiration.” 
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Mr. Edison is credited with having said that every boy with a 
normal mind and good health at the age of.fourteen has equal 
chances for success. 

Success depends upon the boy’s attitude, his willingness to. 
work, to study, to understand and to earn his promotion rather 
than to rely upon inherited abilities, “pull” and other artificial 
means of advancement. 

Mr. Schwab and Mr. Ford both confirm Mr. Edison’s belief 
that the opportunities for success today are greater than ever 
before provided the individual is willing to work for his success. 





POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES AS AN 
INDUSTRIAL NATION 


From the United States in 1916 manufactures were ex- 
ported to a value greater than the value of manufactures 
exported from any other country in any year. The total ex- 
ceeded three billion dollars as against two billion twelve million 
dollars, the highest export record ever made by Great Britain, 
formerly the world’s largest exporter of manufactures. Eng- 
land’s record was made in 1913, the year just preceding the 
war. Previous to the war the United States held third rank. 

In commenting on these figures the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of the National City Bank of New York said, “Even prior 
to the war our own share in the world’s exportation of manu- 
factures was gaining more rapidly than those of the other great 
exporters.” 

The other nations, competing actively for leadership, show 
the following gains in their exports—taking the period from 
1903 to 1913: Great Britain 77 per cent, Germany 115 per cent, 
France 65 per cent while those of the United States increased 
153 per cent. 

While the figures for 1916 are taken from a period that is 
abnormal because of the war in Europe, the fact remains that 
the United States was steadily gaining in the race for supremacy 
as the leading industrial nation. , 

It is the view of the National City Bank that “the experi- 
ences of the year just ended demonstrate the ability of the 
manufacturers of the United States to supply a much larger 
proportion of the manufactures entering world consumption 
than they have in the past, since the total value of the manu- 
factures exported in 1916 was approximately 40 per cent of the 
total manufactures entering international trade in normal years 
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as against approximately 15 per cent which this country’s manu- 
facturers supplied in the year just preceeding the war.” 

In agricultural production the United States excels in corn, 
wheat, oats, tobacco and cotton, and the United States also sur- 
passes any other country in the production of coal, petroleum, 
pig iron, steel, copper and silver. 

Germany has excelled in the production of sugar, but be- 
cause of the war some of the countries of the east have con- 
tracted for their supply in the United States. The writer is 
reliably informed that one of the eastern countries has con- 
tracted for thirty-seven million dollars worth of the output of 
one of our western states to be delivered during the present year. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to define a basis for the as- 
sumption that the United States is now the leading industrial 
nation of the world, but if exports and production may be 
assumed as a logical basis for such a statement the premier 
position among industrial nations now belongs to our own coun- 
try. Having attained this position will we be able to hold our 
leadership after normal conditions are restored in Europe? 

In the excellence of its equipment the United States excels 
any other nation as to its factories, its transportation systems 
and its farms, but in the training of the workers the United 
States still stands nearly at the bottom of the list of nations. 
There has been improvement in this respect especially during 
the past five years and more particularly during the year 1916. 
If this improvement continues, as it now promises to do; if in- 
dustry recognizes the force of the statement of President 
Hadley of Yale that “the trained mind cannot be elminated 
from industry”; in other words, if there is recognition of the 
obvious fact that, other things being equal, the trained mind 
will always excel the untrained mind, our position may be made 
secure. 

Every large industrial corporation should be training its 
employes. The fifth subdivision of industry, although the last 
to be organized, is first in importance. This subdivision should 
include the employment department, the training department, 
and the departments devoted to safety and health, profit sharing 
(to include stock ownership on the part of employes), provision 
for sick and death benefits, retirement pension or service annui- 
ties, savings and loan associations and all other activities which 
have to do with the best interests of the individual worker. 
These departments should be under the supervision of a vice- 
president, reporting directly to the president and board of di- 
rectors. a 
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For fifty years executives in American industry have special- 
ized on developing efficiency of equipment. In the future spe- 
cialization must be on the training and developing of the 
1 workers who are to handlé this equipment. 





ATTAINING HUMAN EFFICIENCY FROM THE 
MEDICAL VIEWPOINT 


Members of the~New York Academy of Medicine at a 

recent meeting started something which was not on the program. 

The intention was to discuss “How to doctor up Americans so 

as to make this the most efficient of nations.” But Dr. Charles 

A. Dana jumped the track and started directly cross field. He 

stipulated a partial remedy for weak-minded persons by saying 

that the problem was solved by many wonien through their 

° marriage to men because men liked the childish, clinging women. 
But this is not what we intended to write about. 

Dr. Meltzer said that the way to make people sick is to 
examine them and tell them that there is something the matter 
with them, and thence forth until they reach their graves they 
are sick. 

Perhaps the most constructive address of the occasion was 
made by Dr. Bailey who said that the time had come for medi- 
cine to do for the populace of America what industry had done 
for itself in developing the presence in its ranks of the efficient 
person. 

“The time is coming when all industry will employ mental 
as well as physical tests to get only the efficient. 

“What is to become of the great army of rejected? Alcohol- 
ism, insanity, and crime are the result of the early discourage- 
ment of those who were once discarded. Society demands 
that something be done. It is a glaring defect of our society that 
sO many young men start in the wrong place in life. There can 
be no national efficiency so long as men continue to strike for 
that which they can never attain. Many final failures can be 
traced to early disappointments.” 

Dr. Bailey told of the class of minds of ordinary capacity 
that form the great majority of persons in the country. 

“These form the backbone of the nation,” he said, “but 
it is needless to expect measures of progressive government 
from them. Their worth as the backbone of the nation depends 
on how they are governed by those of superior mentality.” 

Dr. Jacobi then took the floor. 
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“The remedy for all this thing of inefficient minds would 
be solved if there were no inefficient minds. What I mean is 
that society would be better off if a great many people had not 
been born,” he said. “We want a smaller population, but a bet- 
ter population. We have been told so much of inefficient minds 
that we should take steps to have better minds by what some 
have been pleased to call birth control. We would have fewer 
inefficient minds if we had no children of epileptics and of 
criminal and diseased persons. You all know that.” 





TABLOID EDITORIALS 


After having spent two years among working men and men 
of all classes and tongues, Dr. Loyal A. Schoudy of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, in an article in the Efficiency Society 
Journal writes: “As a result of this experience, if I have gained 
nothing else, I have looked far enough to see that education 
must be the foundation of all of our safety work.” 





A billion dollars will be spent in the United States for edu- 
cation this year, the annual report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, made public recently, shows. The total 
expenditures in 1914, the last totals compiled, were close to 


$800,000,000. 


Twenty-three and one-half millions of persons or about 
24 per cent of the country’s population were enrolled in 
educational institutions of various sorts in the United 
States during 1916. The percentage of the population in schools 
in other leading countries according to figures available through 
the Government Bureau of Education are: Great Britain 19 per 
cent, France 17 per cent, Germany 20 per cent and Russia 4 
per cent. As the government has no reliable data from which to 
make a compilation, it must be assumed that the above figures 
do not include those enrolled in corporation schools, Young 
Men’s Christian Association educational courses and similar 
movements which, it is safe to estimate, would materially in- 
crease the percentage given. A recent report made by the Gov- 
ernment Board of Education shows that there are 706,000 
teachers in the United States whose average salary is $525 per 
annum. Of the total 537,000 are women, the number of men in 
the teaching profession having remained virtually at a stand- 
still during the past fifteen years, while the number of women 
has about doubled. 
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NEWS ITEMS ABOUT OUR MEMBERS 


Activities of the Local Chapters—Development of the Educa- 
tional Work of the Charles William Stores—How the 
Telephone Girl is Trained—Mr. C. G. Rice, of the Pitts- 
burgh Railway Company, Makes a Valuable Contribution 
to Safety Work. 


First Business Meeting of the Pittsburgh Local Chapter 


Mr. C. R. Dooley sends an interesting account of the first 
regular business meeting of the Pittsburgh Local Chapter which 
was held in the administration building of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Thursday evening, December 7th: 

“There were some fifty people present. Chairman Mc- 
Leod opened the meeting with a short explanation of the broad 
scope of the work to be taken up. The meeting then broke up 
into five sections, as follows: Employment Plans, Safety and 
Welfare, Trades Apprenticeship, Unskilled Labor and Gradu- 
ate Schools. 

“For an hour and a half, each section discussed its program 
and method of conducting the work for the remainder of the 
winter with an enthusiasm which surely indicates success. Con- 
siderable freedom has been allowed in both the question of pro- 
gram that each section will follow, and the time and place of 
meetings. 

“Most of the sections adjourned to meet in the fore part 
of January.” 





Organization of the Philadelphia Local ‘Chapter 


The Philadelphia Local Chapter of The National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools has been organized with the follow- 
ing officers and members of the Executive Committee: 

Mr. M. H. Wright, Chairman, John B. Stetson Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa; Mr. N. F. Dougherty, Vice-Chairman, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. S. Horace 
Disston, Secretary and Treasurer, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Tacony, Philadelphia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Mr. J. D. Gill, Atlantic Refining 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. R. C. Clothier, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. R. B. Lindsay, Mid- 
vale Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. John C. Lynch, Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. 
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Mahlon R. Kline, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

As our Association has a large membership in Philadelphia 
and the vicinity this chapter should prove of great value, not 
only to the Association, but also to Philadelphia. 





Organization Meeting of the New York Local Chapter 


The first meeting to organize the New York Local Chapter 
was held at New York University on Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 16th. There are 74 members in the New York metropolitan 


district which should insure a large chapter and an excellent 


program of activities. Committees were appointed to nominate 
officers, on organization and to recommend a program to be fol- 
lowed when the organization has been completed. 





Developing the Educational Work of the Charles William 
Stores Company 


From the Mirror, the house organ of the Charles William 
Stores Company, a Class “A” member of our Association, we 
take the following description of the educational work of that 
company : 

Most of us know the Educational Division only by name, 
but its work is becoming more in evidence as graduates of the 
“school” take their place in our organization. The division 
started small, but after two more buildings were added to our 
plant, people interested in the Educational Division saw visions 
of a real school with every equipment necessary for a right start. 
On the second floor of Building 7, two light rooms were set aside 
for educational purposes, and space and material were given in 
Store 70 for actual instruction along merchandise lines. 

The method of procedure for training young women con- 
sists of instruction in— 


1. General Office Work. 
2. Operations in Merchandise Lines. 


While being instructed in each particular line of work, the 
student is placed in surroundings resembling as nearly as pos- 
sible the environment where she is to work. Every pupil is 
kept in school from one to three days according to the nature of 
the work to which she has been assigned. 

The course of study pursued in the General Office Work 
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includes Mail Opening, Cash Register Operating, Indexing, 
Entry Work, Filing, Inspecting and Billing. 

Actual work from the division is taken into the school in 
Billing, Filing and Entering of Orders. In Mail Opening every 
pupil is supplied with the necessary bins and old letters from 
customers. “Fake” money, credit vouchers, checks or money 
orders are enclosed in these letters.@The indexers are furnished 
with work identical with that which will be assigned to them 
in the division. Written instructions are kept in the school, 
and notification of all changes in system are sent to the Educa- 
tional Division and the write-ups corrected accordingly. 

The class schedule includes a general talk on house system, 
the catalog and the scope of business. This impresses the pupil 
_with the importance of her duty to always bear in mind the 
house slogan—“Consider the Customer.” 

The operations in merchandise lines cover actual work in 
order picking, checking and wrapping. This part of the work 
is handled in Store 70, which carries all kinds of merchandise. 
In this way pupils become familiar with more than one particu- 
lar line of goods. 

The training of these girls is under the supervision of repre- 
sentatives from the Educational Division. 

A special record of each student is kept in the Educational 
Division, giving her name, activity and the length of time spent 
in class. The results of tests and the general impression formed 
in school are also noted. This information is later taken into 
consideration in the follow-up of the standing of pupils in their 
respective divisions. 


——_—_—_—, 


How the “Hello” Girl Gets Her Training 


An interesting account of the educational activities of the 
New York Telephone Company appears in the January num- 
ber of the Telephone Review. The following extracts are taken 
from the article: 

“Not less than in other institutions do the heads of the 
Telephone Operators’ Schools vitalize and inspire the entire 
school. And here is one of the greatest sources of strength in the 
Operators’ Schools. The school managers are not only women 
who have attained professional success, but they are women of 
character and refinement, with force and sympathy and under- 
standing—in short, women of strong personality, whose in- 
fluence builds up an ideal not only of professional but of per- 
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sonal excellence. And that fully-rounded ideal is the profes- 
sional ideal of telephone operating, for it is not the speed and 
expertness of.an operator alone which build the structure of her 
success. Character and personality are part of the professional 
requirement of the operator and without these she does not 
attain the success of her profession. 

“If the student operator shows, during the training, that 
she is incapable of becoming a good operator, she is dropped, 
while if she continues to improve, the end of four weeks of 
training usually finds her ready for the real work of serving the 
public, and she is assigned to a central office—usually the one 
most convenient to her own home. 

“Here the new operator is looked out for by her supervisor. 
Formerly a regular operator, the supervisor is one who has 
shown such ability, insight into character and helpful spirit that 
she has been promoted to oversee the work of from seven to ten 
operators, guiding or advising them when occasion demands, 
constantly promoting their efficiency and helping them to greater 
success. For several weeks the new operator is given the sim- 
plest work of the office until gradually she takes positions of 
greater and greater responsibility, until the work and compensa- 
tion of an experienced operator are hers. 


“For advancement, the telephone operator has open to her 
the more responsible positions of senior operator, supervisor, 
‘Information’ operator, special operator, assistant chief oper- 
ator, and chief operator, and always, increased efficiency and 
lengthening term of service, mean financial betterment. 


“That the work of telephone operating fulfills, for her 
who will make it, the ideal of work which demands a living, 
a constructive share in the world’s work, and a chance for self- 
improvement and expansion, is apparent even from this cursory 
sketch. From the moment she enters the school the operator is 
on the company pay roll—receiving compensation instead of 
giving it, for her training. That the work is satisfying.as a 
contribution to the happiness and prosperity of society in gen- 
eral is evident from its nature. That it offers an avenue of self- 
development and improvement, a closer study will make yet 
clearer. 

“We have shown that the physical conditions of the work 
are of the best—light, air, ventilation, are abundant, the switch- 
board is planned in every respect to keep the operator in a 
healthy, erect position, the chair is adapted to her wants and the 
foot rest placed for her comfort. The alertness, courtesy, re- 
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sourcefulness which are required, develop permanent qualities 
of personality. There is more in the work of the operator, 
but she can say to begin with, with Charles Kingsley: 

“Thank God every morning when you get up that you have 
something to do that must be done, whether you like it or not. 
Being forced to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in 
you temperance, self-control, diligence, strength of will, content, 
and a hundred virtues that the idle will never know.’ 

“But the operator has more than this. If she is strong to 
seize her opportunities she will glean many attributes of char- 
acter and personality from her experience with the numberless 
varieties of character with which she comes in contact over the 
wires and among her co-workers, from the demands for think- 
ing, generous, helpful, exact and prompt actions which her work 
is constantly making upon her. From all of these, too, she will 
build up a human insight, a richer experience, and a fuller range 
of sympathies and adaptabilities, which will be to her a con- 
stant asset in whatever experiences her life may bring. Thus 
if she is alive to make it so, her work will be a constant educa- 
tion, and in this she will find her third and final satisfaction.” 





Mr. C. G. Rice, of the Pittsburgh Railways Company, Makes 
Valuable Contribution to Safety Work 


The editor of the BULLETIN is in receipt of a beautifully 
bound volume containing the “Code of Ethics and Policies” of 
the Associated Bureaus—Clerical, Litigation, Adjustment, In- 
spection, Medical, Safety and Welfare—of the Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company and its allied companies. 

Mr. C. G. Rice, assistant to the president of the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company and the Class “A” representative of that 
company in our Association, is the author. This volume should 
be of unusual interest to our members whose activities bring 
them into close relationship with safety and related subjects. 

In announcing his work Mr. Rice says: “Circumstances 
surrounding each particular accident readily distinguish it from 
all others, yet the underlying principles which guide and con- 
trol the attitude and action of these Associated Bureaus in con- 
nection with such occurrence are comparatively few. Being 
frankly and clearly expressed and discussed herein, it but re- 
mains to apply those principles to a constantly differing state 
of facts. 

“Proper exemplification of well-recognized principles offers 
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such convincing proof of sincerity and fair dealing as may rea- 
sonably be expected to encourage and develop a reciprocal atti- 
tude from others.” : 





NOTES 
Mr. H. T. Waller has succeeded Mr. Richard M. Neustadt 
as the Class “A” representative of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 


pany in our Association. Mr. Waller also becomes educational 
director for that. company. 





Mr. Charles L. Nedoma has succeeded Mr. W. P. Bradley 
as the Class “A” representative of the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany in our Association. Mr. Nedoma has also taken over the 
educational work of that company which was formerly under 
the direction of Mr. Bradley. 





The Denver Record contains an interesting account of the 
Commissary Department of the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. The account describes fully how the chefs who cook 
the meals on the dining cars are taught to cook and how the 
waiters who serve the meals are trained to render the splendid 
service noted by those who travel over this great western trans- 
portation system. Those of our members who are interested 
should secure a copy of the Record which contains the article. 
It is possible that copies may be secured through Mr. Norman 
Collyer, Class “A” representative of the Southern. Pacific Com- 
pany. 





Mr. G. R. Bury, assistant sales manager of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, has succeeded Mr. A. E. Corbin as the 
Class “A” representative of that company in our Association. 
Mr. Corbin will, hereafter, reside in Russia as the representative 
of a large company handling American manufactures. Mr. Cor- .. 
bin was one of the original members of our Association and will 
be much missed. Best wishes ‘go with him in his new field of 
effort. 





Mr. W. A. Caperton of Eli Lilly and Company has accepted 
membership on the Selling and Distribution Schools sub-com- 
mittee of which Dr. Lee Galloway is chairman. Mr. Caperton 
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has had a broad experience in the training of salesmen and is 
a material acquisition to the committee. 





NEW BOOKS WHICH MAY INTEREST OUR MEMBERS 


“The Elements of Industrial Management,” by J. Russell 

Smith. 
: Mr. Smith is a Professor of Industry in the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has written and taught industrial subjects for 
some years and his new book is the result of the experience he 
has gained. 

Mr. Smith concludes that the chief function of a manager 
is to make decisions. In the introduction to the book he asks, 
“How does a manager learn how to do this deciding?” and gives 
the answer, “Chiefly by experience which is the great and ex- 
pensive teacher of men in worldly things. It is possible, how- 
ever, that a man may acquire experience much faster if he 
knows the principles which underlie his work.” 

It has been Mr. Smith’s effort to outline these principles 
and teach them in the Wharton School and, as a result of a codi- 
fication of the basic principles which underlie management, his 
new book has been written. 

The investigations which the author has made, however, 
are not confined to management questions but include some- 
thing of the rise of modern industry and the labor problem, 
different types of business organizations, the advantages of large 
scale production, marketing and the many factors which may 
be considered as vital problems in the conducting of modern 
business. 

The book is published by J. B. Lippincott Company of 
Philadelphia and it is the opinion of this company that the book 
should prove helpful to the members of our Association in the 
solving of some of their problems. The price of the book, how- 
ever, is not given. 

— 

Another book which covers: somewhat the same field but 
treats the subject from a different viewpoint is “New Ideals in 
Business” by Ida M. Tarbell, one of the foremost writers of 
the present day on business subjects. 4 

Miss Tarbell is perhaps best known because of her “The 
Tariff in Our Times” and “The Business of Being a Woman.” 
There are many who do not agree with Miss Tarbell as to 
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all of her conclusions, but there is no difference of opinion as to 
her ability as a writer. 

The author states that this book is the result of investiga- 
tions made during her rather extended study of the industrial 
problems of the present day. In speaking of changing conditions 
in modern industry she says, “However great the lack of effi- 
ciency and justice in American industry, it is undergoing a silent 
revolution. This revolution is centered in industrial manage- 
ment. Back of it lies the belated realization that the responsi- 
bility for the weaknesses and unrest of our industrial life does 
not rest with the American workman, but with his employer. 

“The stability of this movement lies in the fact that manage- 
ment is summoning to its aid great forces which it has hitherto 
believed to have little or no part in its function. It has sum- 
moned science, and growing numbers of American business men 
are holding that there is no task which men perform which 
should not be studied scientifically. 

“The new management employs not only science but hu- 
manity and by humanity I do not mean merely sympathy but 
rather a larger thing, the recognition that all men regardless of 
race, Origin or experience, have powers for greater things than 
has been believed. I doubt, indeed, if there has been any eco- 
nomic and social gain in the last fifty years which equal this 
growing conviction of the powers of the common man.” 

The above extract from the introduction to the book pro- 
vides a correct picture of its contents. There is much in the 
book that belongs in the field of sociology, but there is also 
much that can be classed as good economics. 

The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, are the publishers and the price is $1.75. 





“English for Business” by Edward Harlan Webster. 

This book is an important contribution to the field of books 
on Business English. Its value is its uniqueness; it is a genuine 
path-breaker. It is the first book of this nature which has come | 
to our attention that contains such an important variety and 
treatment of subjects. 

The choice of title “English for Business” is fortunate, 
suggesting as it does a different application, rather than a re- 
stricted use of English: 

The material for illustration is abundant and of delightful 
quality. In the sources used, the author shows a wide acquaint- 
ance with literatures. Not only classic authors, but present day 
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writers are quoted giving the book a vivid and modern quality. 
In addition, therefore, to being instructive it is also a “human 
interest” book, relating itself closely to the life and present ex- 
perience of the student. 

The organization of material is good. The exercises given 
are constructive and thought-provoking. There is broad treat- 
ment throughout and a literary touch so often lacking in books 
of this nature. 

The book is published by Newson and Company of New 
York. The price of the book, however, is not given. 


The Philosophy of Self-Help—An Application of Practical 
Psychology to Daily Life—by Stanton Davis Kirkham. 

This book is in three parts; the first section dealing with 
what the author announces as “First Principles.” It is really a 
discussion of metaphysics, the personal self, religion and ethics 
and is distinctly modern and helpful. The second part is a 
compilation of that portion of psychology on which there is 
fairly general agreement among authorities on the subject. It 
is the best the writer has seen among the many books which 
have appeared dealing with this particular topic. The author 
characterizes the second part of his book as “Practical Psy- 
chology.” In it the different sub-divisions of pure psychology 
are carefully reviewed. The third part of the book, in the 
judgment of the writer, is not of equal value. The author 
stipulates this portion of his work as the “Philosophy of Life.” 
Here he goes beyond the limits of the human mind and dis- 
cusses subjects about which there is more belief than knowledge. 

The first two sub-divisions of the book are of such excel- 
lence that the reader may, if he so desires, disregard the third 
sub-division entirely. 

Psychology is more and more entering into the active 
sphere of modern thought and to one who desires to keep well 
posted in this regard the first two sub-divisions of this book 
will be found of great value. The third sub-division will inter- 
est some. 

The publishers are G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York. 
The price of the book is not given. 


“Industrial Arbitration” by Carl H. Mote; a World-Wide 


Survey of Natural and Political Agencies for Social Justice and 
Industrial Peace. 
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“When one talks about industrial arbitration,” says the 
author in his introduction, “he at once raises every problem that 


-has to do with the relation between labor and capital. Having 


raised every problem, he may wrestle with them until his mind 
grows weary and his heart quits throbbing without ever know- 
ing very much about the point at which he is trying to arrive.” 

And again says the author, “If any one had been able to 
offer an ideal it might not have been necessary to write this 
book. No one seems to know to what end we are working. No 
other realm of our social life is more barren of definite, uni- 
versal ideals.” 

The author originally undertook to find some tangible de- 
vice for the prevention of strikes and lockouts, if any such 
device existed, and aims to invite a consideration of those de- 
vices now extant. Through his book he attempts to. present 
certain pertinent facts showing how the various devices or polit- 
ical agencies have worked or have failed to work. The study 
is meant to be an impartial discussion of industrial conciliation 
and arbitration and of social and industrial conditions which, in 
the author’s opinion, have a direct bearing on the results of legis- 
lative methods. 

“English Experiments,” “German Social Justice,’ “French 
Experiments,” “Australian Experiments” and “Initial Experi- 
ments in the United States,” are all commented upon. Legis- 
lation in the United States to prevent labor troubles receives 
attention and devices which have been put into operation are 
discussed. The author also discusses “Interstate Strikes,” the 
“Colorado Coal Strike” and “Trade Agreements.” 

The recent statement by Frank A. Vanderlip that “There 
is a billion dollars waste annually in industry in the United 
States due to labor problems” is our excuse for calling this 
book especially to the attention of our readers. 

The Bobbs Merrill Company of Indianapolis are the pub- 
lishers. The price of the book is not given. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Wage Earning and Education” (Cleveland Education 
Survey)—by R. R. Lutz. 

“Psychology of Salesmanship”—by Geo. R. Eastman (Ser- 
vice Publishing Company). 

“Psychology for Business Efficiency”’—by Geo. R. East- 
man (Service Publishing Company). 
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“The Elements of Industrial Management”—by J. Russell 
Smith, Ph. D. (Lippincott). 
“New Ideals in Business’—by Ida M. Tarbell (The Mac- | 
millan Company) | 
“Makers of Electricity”—by Dr. came J. Walsh (Fordham 
University Press). 




































NEW MEMBERS 
Since the last statement appeared in the BULLETIN, the 
following new members have been received: 





Class “A” 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa—WMr. 
J. A. Hunter. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company, Elizabethport, N. J—Mr. | 
R. E. VomLehn. 
Class “B” 
Miss H. F. Baker—The New York Edison Co.—New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mr. H. M. Biebel—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company— 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss F. A. Dressler—The New York Edison Co.—New York 
City, N. Y. 
Mr. J. H Mustard—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company— 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Mr. R. J. Watson—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company— 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Class “C” 
Mr. J. T. Cleary—382 Wadsworth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. D. Louis Ireton—111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
- Miss Mary LaDame—Carnegie Institute of Technology—Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Mr. F. H. Sexton—Department of Technical Education—Hali- 
fax, N. S. 





THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 
The following lines are inscribed on the tablet dedicated to 
the memory of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in the Hall of 
Fame of New York University: 
“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB’S RECIPE FOR SUCCESS 


The President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, and by 
Many Considered the Master-mind in American 
Industry, Contrasts the Merit of “Work” 
with that of “Genius” 


Mr. Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, has contributed an article to the American Maga- 
zine which contains perhaps the clearest statement yet given of 
the underlying principles which insure success: 

“For 36 years I have been moving among. workingmen in 
what is now the biggest branch of American industry—the steel 
business. In that time it has been my good fortune to watch 
most of the present leaders rise from the ranks. These men, 
I am convinced, are not natural prodigies. They won out by 
using normal brains to think beyond their manifest daily duties. 

“American industry is spilling over with men who started 
life even with the leaders, with brains just as big, with hands 
quite as capable. And yet one man emerges from the mass, 
rises sheer above his fellows; and the rest remain. 

“The men who miss success have two general alibis: ‘I’m 
not a genius’ is one; the other, ‘There aren’t the opportunities 
today there used to be.’ 

“Neither excuse holds. The first is beside the point; the 
second is altogether wrong. 

“The thing that most people call ‘genius’ I do not believe in. 
That is, I am sure that few successful men are so-called ‘natural 
geniuses.’ 

“There is not a man in power at our Bethlehem steel works 
today who did not begin at the bottom and work his way up, 
round by round, simply using his head and his hands a little 
more freely and a little more effectively than the men beside 
him. Eugene Grace, the president of Bethlehem, worked in the 
yard when I first knew him. Mr. Snyder was a stenographer ; 
Mr. Mathews a draftsman. The fifteen men who are in direct 
charge of the plants were selected not because of some startling . 
stroke of genius, but because day in and day out they were 
doing little unusual things—thinking beyond their jobs. They 
are wealthy men today. All are directors of the company; some 
are directors of the corporation. 

“Most talk about ‘super-geniuses’ is nonsense.. I have 
found that when ‘stars’ drop out, their departments seldom 
suffer. And their successors are merely'men who have learned 
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by application and self-discipline to get full production from an 
average, normal brain. 

“TI have always felt that the surest way to qualify for the 
job just ahead is to work a.little harder than anyone else on the 
job one is holding down. One of the most successful men I 
have known never carried a watch until he began to earn ten 
thousand dollars a year. Before that he had managed with a 
nickel alarm clock in his bedroom, which he never forgot to 
wind. Young men may enjoy dropping their work at five or six 
o’clock and slipping into a dress suit for an evening of pleasure; 
but the habit has certain drawbacks. I happen to know several 
able-bodied gentlemen who got it so completely that. now they 
are spending all their time, days as well as evenings, in dress 
suits, serving food in fashionable restaurants to men who did 
not get the dress-suit habit until somewhat later in life. 

“Recently we have heard much about investments. To my 
mind, the best investment a young man starting out in business 
can possibly make is to give all his time, all his energies, to work 
—just plain, hard work. After a man’s position is assured, he 
can indulge in pleasure if he wishes. He will have lost nothing 
by waiting—and gained much. He will have made money 
enough really to afford to spend some, and he will know that he 
has done his duty by himself and by the world. 

“The man who has done his best has done everything. The 
man who has done less than his best has done nothing. 

“Nothing is more fatal to success than taking one’s job 
as a matter of course. If more persons would get so enthused - 
over their day’s work that some one would have to remind them 
to go out to lunch there would be more happiness in the world 
and less indigestion. If you must be a glutton, be a giutton for 
work, 

“T have yet to hear an instance where misfortune hit a man 
because he worked overtime. I know lots of instances where it 
hit men who did not. Misfortune has many cloaks. Much 
more serious than physical injury is the slow, relentless blight 
that brings standstill, lack of advancement, final failure. 

“The man who fails to give fair service during the hours 
for which he is paid is dishonest. The man who is not willing 
to give more than this is foolish. 

“In the modern business world ‘pull’ is losing its power. 
‘Soft snaps’ have been sponged off the slate. In most big com- 
panies a thousand stockholders stand guard over the cashier’s 
window, where formerly there were ten. The president’s son 
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starts at scratch. Achievement is the only test. The fellow who 
doés the most work is going to get the most pay, provided he 
shows equal intelligence. 

“Captains of industry are not hunting money. America is 
heavy with it. They are seeking brains—specialized brains— 
and faithful, loyal service. Brains are needed to carry out 
the plans of those who furnish the capital. 

“The man who attracts attention is the man who is think- 
ing all the time, and expressing himself in little ways. It is 
not the man who tries to dazzle his employer by doing the theat- 
rical, the spectacular. The man who attempts this is bound to 
fail. 

“When I took charge of the Carnegie works at Homestead 
there was a young chap employed there as water boy. A little 
later he became a clerk. I had a habit of going over the works 
at unusual hours, to see how everything was moving. I noticed 
that no matter what time I came around I would find the former 
water boy hard at work. I never learned when he slept. 

“Now, there seemed to be nothing remarkable about this 
fellow except his industry. The only way in which he attracted 
attention was by working longer hours and getting better results 
than anyone else. It was not long before we needed an assistant 
superintendent. The ex-water boy got the job. When we estab- 
lished ‘out great armor plate department there was not the 
slightest difference of opinion among the partners as to whom 
should be manager. It was the youth with the penchant for 
overtime service. 

“Today that ex-water boy, Alva C. Dinkey, is head of a 
great steel company, and very wealthy. Mis rise was predicated 
on his willingness to work as long as there was any work to be 
done. 

“If a young man entering industry were to ask me for 
advice, I would say: ‘Don’t be afraid of imperiling your health 
by giving a few extra hours to the company that pays your 
salary! Don’t be reluctant about putting on overalls! Bare 
hands grip success better than kid gloves. Be thorough in all 
things, no matter how small or distasteful! The man who 
counts his hours and kicks about his salary is a self-elected 
failure.’ 

“Tt may be in seemingly unimportant things that a man ex- 
presses his passion for perfection, yet they will count heavily in 
the long run. When you go into your customary barber shop, 
you will wait for the man who gives you a little better shave, a 
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little trimmer haircut. Business leaders are looking for the 
same things in their offices that you look for in the barber shop. 

“A man will succeed in anything about which he has real 
enthusidsm, in which he is- genuinely interested, provided that 
he will take more thought about his job than the men working 
with him. The fellow who sits still and does what he is told 
will never be told to do big things. 

“Jimmie Ward,. one of our vice-presidents, used to be a 
stenographer. But he kept doing things out of his. regular line 
of duty. He reminded me of appointments, and suggested little 
things that helped me get through my work. He was thinking 
beyond his job, so I gave him a better one. And he has gone 
up and up. . 

“Eugene Grace is a striking example of what this type of 
man may accomplish. His ability to out-think his job, coupled 
with his sterling integrity, lifted him to the presidency of our 
(i corporation. Eight years ago he was switching engines in the 
yards at Bethlehem. Last year he earned more than a million 
dollars, and I predict that before long he will be perhaps the 
biggest man in industrial America. 

“All successful employers of labor are stalking men who 
will do the unusual, men who think, men who attract attention 
by performing more than is expected of them. These men have 
no difficulty in making their worth felt. They stand out above 
their fellows until their superiors cannot fail to see them. 

“When A. D. Mixsell, one of our vice-presidents, died a 
few months ago, everyone knew instinctively that his place 
would be taken by a man named Lewis, an assistant in the audit- 
ing department, making, perhaps, two hundred dollars a month. 
Both Mr. Grace and I picked him out before either had con- 
sulted the other. He simply stood out head and shoulders above 
everyone else. 

“It is a grave mistake to think that all the great American 
fortunes have been made; that all the country’s resources have 
been developed. Men make opportunity. Every great indus- 
trial achievement has been the result of individual effort—the 
practical development of a dream in the mind of an individual.” 










































“Just as the accumulating habit in money matters is the first 
step to riches so the acquirement of knowledge is the first step 
to power.”—E. H. Youncman, Editor Bankers Magazine. 









“As a man writeth in his notebook so is he.” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE MARKETING 
ABROAD 


= 





A Description of the Difficulties Met in Selling American 
Products in Foreign Markets and Constructive Sug- 
gestions on How to Meet the Situation 
Most Effectually 


Mr. Frank Seaman, a well known and recognized authority 
on the subject of advertising, contributed an article to the De- 
cember issue of The Americas, published by the National City 
Bank of New York, in which he discussed the marketing of 
American products in foreign countries. 

Mr. Seaman points out that: 


- “Successful marketing of manufactured products is syb- 
ject in all civilized countries to the same basic laws. In all such 
countries are to be found the identical means by which goods 
are made known and sold. The development and availability of 
these means may differ somewhat in degree and manner, but 
selling goods in Cuba, for instance, is not radically different 
from selling goods in New England.” 

In both places exist channels of distribution and media 
through which demand is created and developed ; and consumers. 

Mr. Seaman has a good opinion of the marketing methods 
of this country. In fact, he says that: 

“It being generally conceded that selling and advertising 
methods have attained a much higher degree of efficiency in the 
United States than anywhere else in the world, ‘Why’—many 
are asking—‘has the average American manufacturer failed to 
secure a larger share of foreign trade and particularly of Latin 
American trade?’ The reply to this is usually an arraignment 
of the American manufacturer for his lack of sufficient courage 
to battle for foreign trade and particularly for Latin American 
trade and for his failure to adopt proper methods when seeking 
it. To produce evidence of guilt, comparisons have been made 
with European manufacturers—particularly with Germans— 
and their courageous, organized efforts have been cited as ex- 
amples worthy of imitation. 

“Some manufacturers who have resented the charges 
brought from all quarters against them, have adduced in their 
own defense, and as an excuse for their inferiority, the lack of 
those facilities which European manufacturers, and particularly 
the Germans, enjoyed; facilities due to the initiative taken by 
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the respective governments, to their leadership and to their 
unfailing support of all efforts made to capture foreign trade. 

“Much can be said on both sides of the question. But it 
is beyond the scope of this article to analyze here all the factors 
which, favorably or unfavorably, affect the foreign commerce of 
the United States. 

“There exists, however, one big, essential and fundamental 
fact seldom, if ever, brought out by either accusers or defenders. 
Admitting that active official support, such as that extended by 
European governments, is lacking and will never obtain, owing 
to our system of government; admitting that for this and other 
reasons our shipping facilities cannot equal those of European 
countries (we do not take in consideration peculiar circum- 
stances brought about by the great war); admitting that be- 
cause of our difficulty in discounting drafts on foreign houses 
and because of our custom of manufacturing with limited capital 
and quick turnovers, we are not, and shall not, be able to grant 
as long credits as European manufacturers; admitting that be- 
cause of our specialized system of manufacturing it will be in 
many cases unprofitable for a long time to manufacture goods, 
especially for the export trade, as many Europeans do; admit- 
ting that our too great individualistic tendencies unfortunately 
militate against better co-operative and highly organized efforts ; 
admitting all this and more; there still remains a weapon of 
offense and defense which American manufacturers can employ 
to offset largely, if not completely, all the lacks, all the de- 
ficiencies, which may be theirs for many years to come. 

“This weapon consists in the employment of those selling 
and advertising methods which, in the United States, have been 
developed to a much higher degree of efficiency and productive- 
ness than anywhere else in the world. The thought of employ- 
ing these methods has occurred before now to more than one 
progressive manufacturer, probably to many more than we know 
of, although their effectiveness to offset the advantages enjoyed 
by European manufacturers has never been properly emphasized. 

“The manufacturer who contemplates entering a foreign 
market or, the manufacturer who, being already ‘in’ wishes to 
consolidate his position and increase his gains to the possible 
maximum must obtain the right answer to one or several of 
the following questions besides many others: 

Which markets offer the best opportunity for the 
sales of my goods? 

What are the possibilities and the extent of that 
market for the sale of my goods? 
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Can a greater demand for my goods be developed 
there, and how? 

What are the consumers’ peculiar necessities, 
habits and idiosyncrasies which may have a bearing on 
the sale of my goods? 

Can I sell there my goods exactly as they are, or 
must I change their manufacture? 

Should I establish a branch office or should I ap- 
point a local representative? How can I get local rep- 
resentatives? 

Should I sell through export houses or direct? 

Should I send a salesman from here? 

Shall I give my representation to a jobber, appoint- 
ing him exclusive distributor, or shall I employ a sell- 
ing agent? ; 

How can I best obtain distribution? 

How can I increase my present distribution? 

Shall I sell to jobbers only or direct to retailers, 
or to both? 

Are there jobbers and retailers the same as here 
or what? 

Shall I sell my goods there under a trade mark? 

Shall I advertise or shall I not advertise? 

Shall I conduct the advertising from here or shall 
I let my local representative do it? | 

What media can I profitably use and why? 

Can I use trade journals? General media, dailies, 
or magazines, or both? 

Is their circulation local or national? 

How can I reach most effectively, at a minimum 
cost, this or that class, this or that business or social 
group, men or women? 

How much should I appropriate for advertising? 

What are rates, how much space can I buy with 
my appropriation ? 

Should I do any direct advertising? How much? 

Are dealers’ helps: store cards, etc., effective 
there? 

What trade promotion work should I do there and 
how? ns 

What appeal shall I use in my advertising? 

- Shall L use translations of my American advertise- 
ments ? 
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Do I need any special business literature and 
what? 

How can I link the advertising to the selling? 

Can I conduct there a real selling campaign as I 
do here? , 

What co-operation can I expect from representa- 
tives, wholesalers and dealers? 

Where can I get a PLAN for a sweeping drive 
which will carry me far beyond my competitors’ lines? 
“Success hinges upon the answer to thesé and many other 

questions. . 

“First, correct and sufficient information and then careful 
preparation and proper adaptation constitute the key- to net 
profits. 

“Statistics alone do not constitute sufficient information. 
General data does not constitute sufficient information. They 
are useful as a foundation upon which to build a plan. But this 
must contain specific information, and specific directions. 

“A captain cannot avoid the rocks and bring his ship in 
safely if he has to navigate uncharted seas and does not know 
the port regulations. 

“Likewise a manufacturer cannot successfully conquer an 
uncharted market. He must have a plan to set his course by. 

“We hear much of preparedness these days as if this key to 
success had just been discovered. Preparedness has ever been 
the price which individuals or aggregations of individuals must 
pay for self-preservation. Preparedness for export business is 
not less necessary than preparedness in any other activity.” 

Mr. Seaman proceeds to demonstrate, and very clearly, that 
no amount of effort without a carefully prepared plan which 
has been fully tested, can be successful, at least fully successful. 
The plan should, of course, embrace all of the divisions of the 
subject which he has set forth. The common error of the past, 
that whatever shall appeal to purchasers in the United- States 
will appeal with equal force to purchasers in Latin or other 
foreign countries must be rectified. 

The essence of Mr. Seaman’s conclusion is that specialists 
must be found or developed who have a complete knowledge of 
the market in which business is to be carried on and knowledge 
of the methods of successful selling in those markets and that 
this knowledge can only be found in specialists. And, as Mr. 
Seaman points out, this is just as true in relation to domestic 
markets as to foreign conditions. 
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“The American merchant,” concludes Mr. Seaman, “who 
wishes to enter or to extend and secure his hold on the New 
England market, for instance, does not leave the formation and 
carrying out of his selling and advertising plans to a local mer- 
chant.” 

In other words, the plan must embrace every element neces- 
sary to the success of marketing and the organization must then 
be made sufficiently effective to put the plan in operation in its 
most efficient form. 





HOME ECONOMICS FOR FARMERS’ WIVES 
AND DAUGHTERS 


Miss Florence E. Ward, in charge of the agricultural ex- 
tension courses in the North and *West of the Department of 
Agriculture, has recently made special investigations regarding 
the industries of women and girls in Great Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe both in their homes and in their industries. 
Miss Ward has also studied the problem in connection with the 
education of girls and women at home and abroad and is apply- 
ing this knowledge to the problems of organization in farm 
woman’s service in the Department of Agriculture through its 
home economics extension work. In a recent talk Miss Ward 
said: 

“We realize the vast strides which have been taken in trans- 
posing the position and the activities of women. The time is 
not far past when all domestic pursuits were individualistic in 
method and practice, and if any young woman showed marked 
ability she was advised to turn her attention away from domestic 
interests to something more worthy of her powers. 

“We can almost span with our own memory the time which 
has been required for a complete overturning of that primitive 
notion and the elevation of an entirely different conception of 
woman’s work. 

“The first of the duties in teaching the science of homemak- 
ing and domestic industry as carefully and intelligently as the 
science of chemistry, or of commerce, has been developed, find- 
ing not only the how but why of doing things well and rejecting 
wasteful and inefficient methods. The other is the turning of 
all this fruit of laboratory method and experiment into practical 
teaching and illustration and carrying it to the people who most 
need the release and the uplift which such a standardiaing and 
professional recognition of their work alone can bring to them. 
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EDUCATOR’S PLEA FOR BETTER COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 





Chessman A. Herrick, President of Girard College, Presents 
a Careful Analysis of the Subject of Commercial Schools 
and How Their Usefulness May Be Increased. 





Nearly 400,000 pupils of high school age are taking commer- 
cial courses in the United States. Many of these students are 
enrolled in so-called “business colleges” or private “commercial 
schools.” During the last fifteen years the number of such enroll- 
ments has grown out of all proportion to the number in high 
school attendance, the object being to give the boy or girl a spe- 
cialized training which may be readily capitalized. 

As the various “business or commercial colleges” are subject 
to no supervision and as their methods are often open to censure, 
the question is asked: What is our system of public education 
doing to supply the needs of these pupils? 

Chessman A. Herrick, President of Girard College of Phila- 
delphia, presents a careful analysis of the requirements of “com- 
mercial” schools, in a recent number of the Educational Review. 


Commands Little Respect 


“Commercial education still lies more or less under the sus- 
picion of being, in the words of an English writer, ‘cheap and- 
nasty,’ ”’ says this educator. “The very word commercial in the 
minds of many educational administrators has implied unworthi- 
ness. Little or no attempt has been made to establish a scientific 
basis for this system of education or to promote a sound pedagogy 
in connection with it. 

“The origin of commercial education in this country probably 
accounts for this. This system of instruction ‘just grew.’ 


Subjects Spread Out Thin 


“The weakness of many commercial educational projects in 
America has been the spreading of a few technical subjects out so 
thin that they cease to be of value. In many commercial schools 
there are three years given to bookkeeping, and in some three 
years to shorthand and typewriting. This arrangement is unfor- 
tunate, both from considerations of technical preparation and 
educational value. 

“The teaching of a subject like bookkeeping or shorthand 
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over a long period results in pupils ‘going’stale’ and losing the 
zest which results from a speeding up in a subject that is fresh. 
At the same time it develops young people so that they are not as 
adaptable as they would be with less highly specialized training. 

“Many business men, for example, will say that they prefer 
to have young people who know no bookkeeping rather than those 
who come into their business offices fixed in the methods of some 
particular system.” 


Must Apply Old Studies 


Dr. Herrick is of the opinion that commercial schools should 
retain much of the old education, but apply it to commercial needs. 
He calls attention to the European schools that have demonstrated 
that this method is practicable. 

This type of education he considers absolutely necessary if 
commercial training is to claim its place in the secondary field. 
Here educators may learn from the experience with manual 
training. 

Those parents who want their children to study manual 
training also want them to have something of general education. 
When in a number of cities the attempt was made to cut out for- 
eign languages from the manual training schools, mass meetings 
were held and protests registered. 


Business Men Indifferent 


“One of the most unfortunate aspects of commercial edu- 
cation in America,’ Dr. Herrick continues, “is the lack of interest 
in the subject by business men themselves and in the lack of 
agreement as to whether special education is necessary. Com- 
mercial education has not been as fortunate as industrial educa- 
tion in winning the sympathy and support of its own constituency. 
“The supreme need of commercial schools is to find more 
points of contact between the school and the business world. 
Many ways of accomplishing this suggest themselves, such as the 
securing of business experience by the teachers themselves, either 
in advance of their taking up teaching or during their vacations. 


Practical Experience Needed 


“Another useful device which would accomplish the same 
end is the taking of the pupils from the schools for observation 
and study in the various business organizations. Last, and per- 
haps the most useful of all, would be part-time instruction, by. 
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which pupils would spend a part of the day in school and a part 
in the office, or alternate weeks or days in school and office. 

“The method which has worked so satisfactorily in the part- 
time education of such cities as Cincinnati and Fitchburg, Mass., 
could, no doubt, be applied with great profit to commercial edu- 
cation.” 


Slaves to Their Work 


Dr. Herrick’s plea is for commercial education that is both 
liberal and liberalizing. 

“Too often the man of business,” he says, “has been the 
slave of his work. He should have a preliminary education which 
will enable him to become its master and to rise above the petty 
details and annoyances, and while not ignoring these, reduce them 
to a system and see their broad meaning. 

“Commercial education may well be guided by a considera- 
tion pointed out by President Hadley in discussing professional 
schools. Such schools, he said, have their largest usefulness, not 
in furnishing information on a multitude of details, but rather in 
equipping their students with general principles. 

“Commercial instruction should not strive to make full- 
fledged men of business; it will do its best work in giving an 
attitude of mind which will lead to an intelligent and sympathetic 
interest in business. 


Aims Should Be Social 


“The aims of the high school commercial course should be 
social, both in subjects and in their study. Studies that have to 
do with the science of society, such as economics and civics, should 
have a prominent place in the secondary commercial school. To 
these should be added subjects which furnish some knowledge of 
the technique of business operations. 

“It is believed by many who have had experience that com- 
mercial education will get the best results by retaining many of 
the old subjects of study, giving to them new interpretation and 
application. Thus there should be in the curriculum of a com- 
mercial high school applied science, applied mathematics, applied 
geography, a new interpretation of history, special applications of 
English and a foreign language. 





FREE DISTRIBUTION of elementary textbooks is now provided 
for by 14 states of the American Union; 17 states provide for 
uniformity of texts either in the state or in the individual counties. 
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EDUCATIONAL AGREEMENT REACHED IN ILLINOIS 


Representatives of Business, Education and Organized Labor 
have Agreed on a Basis for Vocational Educational 
Legislation 


The Chicago Herald says that after several years of fight- 
ing, representatives of business, education and organized labor 
have agreed on a basis for a vocation educational bill. If the 
same harmony is continued, it is said the chances will be good 
for the passage of the necessary legislation at Springfield during 
the winter. ; 

Edwin G. Cooley, former superintendent of schools, was 
sent to Europe by the Commercial Club some years ago to study 
the systems there. On his return a bill embodying his recom- 
mendations was prepared and sent to the legislature. 

It had the backing of big business interests, but it was fought 
by organized labor and by the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 
It was defeated then and again two years later. 


Double System Opposed 

One of the main objections to the bill was the provision for 
a double system of education in Chicago. From that it was 
given the name of the dual educational bill. Labor said it was 

a plan fo subordinate general education to training boys and 
- girls for work in factories and shops. 

Two of the accepted principles on which the new bill is ta 
be based are: 

“The local board of management shall be representative in. 
its personnel of commerce, labor, industry, agriculture and edu- 
cation. This commission shall be appointed by the local board 
of education. 

“This commission alone shall have power to initiate such 
types of vocational education as are provided for by the bill. 
Final approval of such recommendations of the commission 
shall rest with the local board of education.” 

Would Control Expenditure 

Another point in the agreement which has significance at 
this time is: 

“Approval by this commission shall be required as to organi- 
zation, control, location, plant, equipment; course of study, num- 
ber and qualifications of teachers, employment of teachers and 
expenditure of money.” 
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It further has been agreed that schools chosen for voca- 
tional courses shall serve the specific purpose of fitting boys 
and girls over 14 years of age for an occupation or calling, 
preparation for which is of less than college grade. 


Referred for Approval 

The basic principles will be referred back to the organiza- 
tions that had representatives on the committee that worked out 
the agreement during the summer and fall. If approved, they 
will be returned to the committee. Then work will start on 
framing the necessary bill. 

Represented on the committee that evolved harmony out of 
a warring state were the Illinois and Chicago Federations of 
Labor, Commercial Club, the Board of Education, the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Hamilton Club, the City Club, the State 
Teachers’ Association and the Vocational Educational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West. 





ELIMINATING ILLITERACY FROM NEW YORK STATE 

In his annual message to the legislature Governor Whitman 
of New York State took occasion to comment at some length on 
educational conditions and directed the attention of the legis- 
lature to the slow progress made in reducing adult illiteracy 
and suggested consideration of plans for state aid in the cam- 
paign. New York City in its evening schools, hampered as they 
are by recent economy measures, is falling behind in this work. 
In November, 1915, there were 38,077 people in attendance in 
the evening elementary schools, whereas last November the 
number fell to 26,422. This, too, with a reduction from four to 
three in the number of nights the evening schools were in ses- 
sion, y 
Although child illiteracy in the state decreased 45 per cent 
from 1900 to 1910, Governor Whitman declares that immigra- 
tion of illiterate adults offset the decrease to such an extent that 
the “total averagé percentage of illiteracy was not diminished, 
though in all other states except one there was a reduction in 
this percentage. There are at present more than 360,000 illiter- 
ates in the state over fifteen years of age. These figures indi- 
cate that if illiteracy is to be eliminated in the state some state- 
wide provision must be made to reach the adult immigrant 
through educational facilities beyond those offered through the 
public day school.” 

While the larger cities are already making some provision, 
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he insisted that the state as a whole should now seriously, vigor- 
ously and specifically undertake to reduce adult illiteracy. 
Therefore, he asked serious attention of the legislature to the 
matter in order that steps may be taken to reduce illiteracy to 
the very minimum in this state before the end of the decade. 





AID FOR EDUCATION 
(The Saturday Evening Post) 


The Smith-Hughes Bill, which passed the Senate at the 
last session of Congress, proposes that the Federal Government 
shall assist vocational education in the several states, beginning 
with an appropriation of one million seven hundred thousand 
dollars a year, which gradually increases until, in the ninth year, 
the maximum of seven million two hundred thousand dollars 
is reached. : 

A main argument for Federal aid—aside from the admitted 
value of vocational training in itseli—is that the subject needs 
clarifying and settling under authoritative leadership; that there 
are many practical, technical difficulties, and there ought to be 
some central expert body which can educate the state schools as 
to how vocational training can best be given. 

And, with that premise, the bill, as it passed the Senate, 


-most absurdly vests Federal participation in vocational training 


in a body which includes the Postmaster-General, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor—none of whom will ever, 
except by some unforseen accident, be qualified by experience 
and study to guide vocational education. 

True, the board includes also the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who will doubtless have a considerable store of pedagogic 
lore, but will probably know nothing about the shop end and be 
a complete stranger to the atmosphere of that end. 

Not a dollar of Federal money should be handed over to a 
board so composed, unless the board is to be a mere frontispiece, 
with the actual work in the hands of men whose training and 
experience fit them to deal with the subject expertly. 





COLLEGE MEN IN BUSINESS 
Several large business concerns in the West have made 
patient and intelligent trials with college men in business, says 
the New York Times, and the results as a whole speak well 
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for the college students. Of course, individuality is the prime 
factor in any man’s success or failure, whether he have educa- 
tion or lack it, but on anything like an even chance and oppor- 
tunity it was generally found that the college boy caught on 
more quickly and progressed faster than the boy lacking college 
education and training. He grasped problems and situations 
more readily, and saw their possibilities more thoroughly, be- 
cause he had become accustomed at college to analyze facts and 
discover their meaning. 

It depended a good deal upon the nature and character of 
his associations at college as to how far he progressed and the 
extent to which he could shoulder responsibility, especially 
where it became a matter of mixing with older, experienced 
business men and holding his own both in social and diplomatic 
ways. His principal weakness seemed to be a disinclination to 
endure drudgery patiently for a long time and an apparent desire 
to advance faster than circumstances often seemed to warrant. 
Other than this, he was apt on the whole to develop into a more 
capable, intelligent and efficient man than the boy who lacked 
a college education. 





SERVING THE PEOPLE EDUCATIONALLY 


The nation-wide movement to bring American colleges and 
universities into more intimate, practical and mutually beneficial 
relations with city government has just crystallized into a plan 
now in operation at the College of the City of New York. 
Through its recently enlarged division of vocational subjects 
and civic administration, the City College is not only offering 
courses of instruction to the city’s employes with a view to im- 
proving their efficiency in the public service, but it has also 
opened wide its doors to every mature resident of the City of 
New York who wishes to avail himself of theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction along advanced collegiate lines without neces- 
sarily passing formal preliminary examinations in high school 
subjects. 

The college has not relinquished its regular program in the 
field of academic training—the work of its day and evening 
sessions; it has, however, widened its scope by offering an at- 
tractive array. of new and thoroughly organized courses in 
accountancy, engineering, and commercial law-to meet the spe- 
cial needs of all classes of adult workers. Over 2,500 students 
have already enrolled in this division. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION AFTER 
THE WAR 


James Keeley, Editor of the Chicago Herald, Tells of 
Formidable Plans to Capture World Trade 


James Keeley, Editor of The Chicago Herald, writing of 
the business conditions in Europe, says: 

“The most significant recent trade development in Europe 
is that of city co-operation in making and marketing products 
for which their towns are famous. All the great English centers 
of industry are working on what they call ‘municipal encourage- 
ment of industry.’ This civic aid, the exact form of which is 
not yet determined, is to be entirely apart from any rendered 
by the national Government. Sheffield, the home of cutlery, 
certain steel products, and machinery, is planning an Industrial 
Development Committee to deal with aid to local industries. 
Manchester and Birmingham are following in Sheffield’s foot- 
steps, and the scheme is spreading all over the United Kingdom. 

“This municipal assistance, in conjunction with Govern- 
mental aid, will make the Birtish manufacturer a much more 
formidable opponent than of old, especially when it is under- 
stood that the movement to regain British supremacy in trade 
is not a one-class movement. Labor and capital are organizing 
for work together, and that means efficiency methods will be 
introduced with the consent of the workers. And that means 
increased product. ; 

“In the Reconstruction Commission there is a Sub-Commit- 
tee on the Redemption of Pledges Made to Labor in connection 
with the suspension of all union rules for the war industries. 
The existence of another sub-committee on the relations be- 
tween capital and labor has not been announced, but may be 
taken for granted. 

“The Minister of Labor, John Hodge, M. P., is pledged to 
the idea of a commercial war on Germany after the war. 

“A committee of the leaders of the iron, steel, shipbuilding, 
and engineering industries and allied trades, with a nucleus of 
300 firms, has been appointed to consider after-war conditions. 
The first report of this committee declares that increased pro- 
duction is the key to prosperity after the war, and this can be 
achieved orily if the workers are guaranteed against any loss 
through greater output. 

“The British Government, looking to the commercial prob- 
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lems of peace time, has established a department of scientific 
and industrial research under the joint control of the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council (Lord Curzon) and of the Board of Trade. 
A large sum of money has been placed at the disposal of this 
department, ‘to be used as a fund for the conduct of research 
for the benefit of the national industries on a co-operative basis.’ 
The universities are aiding in this direction and are doing re- 
search work for industry on their own behalf. 

“The Government has taken up the question of education 
and post-graduate schools, industrial schools, and schools for 
research in direct connection with industries that are certain to 
be established and supported by the Government in the interests 
of trade and commerce. 

“The British Government is proceeding methodically to 
examine the conditions surrounding various industries in which 
foreign competition has injured English trade. A sub-com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade has investigated twelve industries, 
including paper, printing, jewelry, cutlery, leather, glass, china, 
and earthenware and electrical apparatus, ‘with respect to meas- 
ures for securing the position after the war’ of these branches. 

“It recommends, among other things: 

“1, That the Government should institute industrial re- 
search and training on a large scale. 

“2. That German and Austrian goods should be distinctly 
marked with the name of the country of origin, and that all 
other goods made out of the Empire should be labeled ‘foreign 
made’ or ‘not British.’: 

“3. Increased assistance to industry by joint stock banks 
to be urged by the Government, throwing over the old caution- 
ary spirit of business loans. 

“4. Establishment of a Ministry of Commerce. 

“5. Reform of the consular system; it is to be ‘all British.’ 

“6. Protection of infant indystries when they are of ‘vital 
importance to the national safety or are essential to other in- 
dustries’ (7. e., key industries), also general protection for in- 
creased revenue to reduce direct taxation. 

“General organizations of industries are demanding pro; 
tection. One group, representing 700 manufacturers with 1,000,- 
000 employes, has three principles: 

“Protection for all manufactures, preferential tariffs for 
the British Empire, anti-dumping legislation.” 





“Self-pity is a dangerous disease.” 
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EDUCATING SOCIETY’S DELINQUENTS 
(Seattle, Washington, Post-Intelligencer) ~*~ 


Two years ago the Secretary of War ordered the establish- 
ment of a school of instruction at the military prison at Alcatraz 
island, California, and directed that steps bé taken to ameliorate 
the condition of the prisoners. The prison became known as the 
United States disciplinary barracks, and many of the harsh, 
humiliating measures in vogue before the reforms were under- 
taken were abolished. The military authorities, in short, began 
treating the prisoners like men, and the result of the two years 
has shown. that it pays. 

The school of instruction established at Alcatraz island has 
three departments: Department of graded school education, 
department of vocational training, and department of military 
training. Every prisoner received instruction of some sort, and 
in many cases the improvement in the men, both physically and 
mentally, was marvelous. 

There are fewer than 500 prisoners at the disciplinary bar- 
racks, and more than half of these are between 21 and 25 years 
old. The majority of the prisoners are deserters or offenders 
against military regulations. The opportunity for making use- 
ful citizens of those who under the old system had been hardened 
or crushed by prison life was splendid. In many cases the mili- 
tary offenders were returned to the army as good soldiers, and 
in other cases not a few were sent into civil life with honorable 
discharges from the army, with positions secured for them. 

The new policy in force at Alcatraz island indicates the 
trend of the times throughout the country. Vocational training 
and instruction in the common schooi branches give the prisoners 
self-reliance and an equipment which will enable them to make 
places in the outside world. The old system, with its cruelty 
and its humiliation, seems to have passed out of fashion nearly 
everywhere. Occasionally one hears of a prison where the tor- 
tures of the Spanish inquisition are still in vogue, but these 
places happily are few and far between. Society has adopted 
a better method for protecting itself. It endeavors nowadays. 
to shape the bent twig in its proper course. 





“We have today so much undigested and unutilized knowl- 
edge that I am inclined to think that the man who shows us how 
to use it satisfactorily is quite as important as he who discovers 
it."—H. L. Gantt. 
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A CAPITALIST THOUGH PENNILESS 
(New York Times) 


In- several of. the newspaper accounts given recently of 
the admission of a new partner to the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. too much emphasis was laid on the fact that Mr. Cochran 
was without capital when he began his business career in this 
city. Perhaps it might even be contended that all the narratives 
erred in that direction, for in each there was some reference to 
the fact that he was then “penniless’—a fact which, even if 
literally true, was of far less importance than explicity or by im- 
plication was ascribed to it. It was, indeed, of so little im- 
portance in comparison with some others marking the case as it 
stood as to be almost if not quite negligible. : 

A young man with a university education just completed 
with success, and with the health and strength required for 
“making” the university football team, had good reason to con- 
sider himself, and presumably did consider himself, far better 
prepared for getting on in the world than many another youth 
who instead of them had only a few thousand dollars, or even 
a good many thousand dollars, given or bequeathed to him by 
his father. 

Commercial and financial circles in this and other cities are 
full of instances demonstrating that ability is a better and safer 
foundation for fortune than money, and though the latter is 
convenient enough for-use by the able man in making what is 
rather inaccurately called his start, its lack entitles him to no 
commiseration, and rarely delays more than briefly his advance- 
ment toward the goal of his aspiration. 

The young man with capital not accumulated by himself 
may or may not be a success in business, but his money will not 
be the determining factor in his upward course, if he does pro- 
ceed in that direction, while it is about as likely as not to help 
him moye the other way, should he be without the capacities 
required for making money for himself. Nobody with both 
body and brain well trained can truly be called without capital, 
nor need the condition of pennilessness trouble either himself 
or his friends. A thousand paths are open to him, and he will 
have pennies a-plenty, if not exactly as soon as he pleases, at 
least with no great delay. 


It should be our endeavor to meet the difference in wages 
between this and other countries by higher efficiency —FRANK 
A. VANDERLIP. 
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COMMISSIONER SNYDER SCORES PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF CALIFORNIA 

Edwin R. Snyder, Commissioner of Industrial and Vocational 
Education of California, in his annual report stated that the 
present educational system of California is grossly defective in 
that its higher institutions of learning close doors to students 
who do not come up to a uniform standard of achievement. 

Mr. Snyder claims that children are born with different 
potentialities and that the system is wrong and absurd in its 
attempt to provide equal educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren of whatever mental caliber. 

“The world demands men and women with different talents, 
and yet the school confines itself to developing but a few of 
these and insists that all reach a certain uniform degree of 
proficiency therein.” He believes in the individual standard of 
measurement for the student, instead of strict rules to the effect 
that each must achieve 80 or 90 per cent before he can pass on 
to the higher institutions of learning. The individual system, 
he claims, will result in a higher standard of scholarship upon 
the part of the talented, and would permit the average and 
slower students to attain their best mental proficiency, prepar- 
ing themselves for whatever walk of life their degree of educa- 
tion might make possible. 

Commissioner Snyder holds that California still uses the 
public schools primarily to select material for the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. The state fears to eliminate the uniform 
standard because it fears that it will destroy the efficiency of 
the school as an institution of selection. He points out that 
thousands of students are allowed to graduate from the schools 
of the state who are not permitted to enter the university upon 
their record. 

In like manner the high schools do not admit pupils who 
have not satisfactorily completed the elementary school course. 
And so on down the present school system provides little or 
no opportunity for the slow student, but paves the way for the 
future development of the bright and talented pupil. 

In summing up his criticism Mr. Snyder contends that the 
only way that the state can provide equal educational opportuni- 
ties is to maintain a curriculum of studies comprehensive enongh 
to permit each child, whatever his special talent may be, to fit 
himself as well as possible for at least some one of the various 
occupations that constitute the world of work in a democracy; 
to allow him free access thereto and to permit him to advance 
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therein and thus to cover the whole ground even though lack 
of native ability makes a high or even medium standard ‘of 
scholarship possible. 





If you intend to go to work, there is no better place than 
right where you are.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The Canadian Federation of Labor has approved the estab- 
lishment of technical schools for the wounded soldiers. ° 





The lack of properly trained young men stands in the way 
of greater expansion of American banking and business in for- 
eign countries, according to William S. Kies, vice-president of 
one of the large banks of New York, in an address before the 
annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges. He 
found fault with the educational courses given by colleges and 
universities, and declared that the business world had a right 
to expect the educational institutions of the country to turn out 
men with a sound fundamental training in economics, finance 
and commerce, “with minds trained to grasp situations quickly, 
and schooled in what might be termed the diplomacy of busi- 
ness.” 


Paul Myron Linebarger, Milwaukee author and traveler 
and former United States judge in the Philippines, announces he 
has acquired 600 acres of farm land in Texas, on which he will 
establish an industrial school for Mexican boys. The site is 
between San Antonio and Galveston, about 100 miles from the 
Mexican border. 


_The importance of vocational education, says the Portland, 
Ore., Oregonian, is emphasized by the fact that, according to 
recent estimates, a million children leave school every year in 
the United States without having laid the foundation for future 
self-support. It appears also that no fewer than two million 
children undér the age of 16 years are working for wages. The 
proportion of these who will receive further schooling is re- 
garded as negligible, under present methods. The demand of 
the present seems to be for a systern of education that shall em- 
body two chief principles—one the teaching of the rudiments 
of a vocation before the child leaves school and the other such 
adaptation of present facilities to future needs as shall make it 
possible for the boy to return to school after he has broken 
away from it. 





During the last five years the high schools of Philadelphia 
have grown much faster than the elementary schools, according 
to figures given out by Associate Superintendent of Schools Oliver 
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Cotnmati, showing that more Philadelphia boys and girls are 
going through the high schools. The registered attendance at the 
high schools for the coming year is 50 per cent. higher than the 
attendance in 1911, while the trade schools for the corresponding 
period have grown 107 per cent. against the 15 per cent. increase 
in the tiumber of elementary pupils. The evenitig high schools 
have doubled their attendance. At the evening trade schools and 
the evening elementary schools the percentage of attendance is 
markedly higher than it was five years ago. 





According to a recent report of a commission appointed to 
investigate the subject, there are 14,250,000 workers engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical trades in the United States, but 
less than one per cent. of them had an opportunity to receive 
vocational or technical training in the trades that they adopted. 





Information concerning the evening high schools of Detroit 
atid outlines of the courses is contained in a pamphlet published 
under the authority of the board of education. It is the most 
complete presentation of the opportunities in advanced and voca- 
tional schooling yet offered in connection with the evening school 
1 work. It is stated that the evening high schools are organized 
primarily for the purpose of giving instruction to wage-earning 

pecple and are intended to be of special helpfulness in business 

and in industry. For the coming term several new courses have 

been added. Architectural drawing has been added at Cass 
Technical high school, as has also a course in printing. A course 

for nurses, including household chemistry, will be offered at all 

the evening high schools. 



























The government of Chile has atithorized the erection of a 
techtiical industrial school. 


Japan has taken her cue from the missionaries and is con- 
queting Korea with schools—hundreds of them—elementary, 
agricultural, commercial, technical, industrial, normal and r 
medical. 





Wake County, North Carolina, of which Raleigh is the main- 
spring, has taken another educational step in the establishment of 
an industrial training department for boys in twenty well-scat- 
tered rural public schools. The public is keen for this progressive 
measure. Wake has two farm-life schools and about thirty school ~ 
fatms cultivated by grammar school pupils, and it has over 1,200 
members of school-betterment associations, who have raised in 
the past twelve years $70,000 for school improvements and 
betterments. 





Much interest has been evidenced in the Texas school of 
civics atid philanthropy which is to be conducted in Houston 
under the auspices of the foundation. A two-year course is to be 
given. No tuition fees will be charged the first year. Two 
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courses are being artatiged—open and closed. The open course 
will consist of lectures which will be open to all who care to 
attend, without entrance requirements. This is designed espe 
cially to give a good general training for church workers and 
settlement workers. Persons satisfactorily completing this course 
will be given certificates. To be admitted to the closed course 
candidates for a diploma must have a general education equiva- 
lent to that of a good secondary school ahd two years of uni- 
versity work. Students without certificates or degrees will be 
required to pass entrance,examinations. The closed course is to 


be comprised of four 24-hour classes in the principles of sociology, 
practice of local government, education and recreation. 


That Pittsburgh is the “cornerstone of Japan’s future glory,” 
because there are so many young men from that country in 
Pittsburgh ‘factories, university and technical school, was the 
declaration made recently by K. Nagao, principal of the Osaka 
Technical School and chief director of the Osaka Industrial 
Society of Osaka, Japan. 


A mercantile survey of Indianapolis, under direction of Miss 
Mildred Robinson, teacher of salesmanship in the city schools, 
was begun recently in all department and specialty stores of that 
city. The survey is’ being conducted in connection with the 
industrial and vocational survey now being carried on by Charles 
H. Winslow, of New York. Mr. Winslow explained that the 
purpose of the survey is to arouse the interest of high school 
students who contemplate business careers, and is said to be the 
outgrowth of an increasing demand for salespeople. 





STANDING COMMITTEES 


Public Education 
E. H. Fisu,: Chairman 
Norton & Norton Grinding Com- 
panies, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Vocational Guidance 


ALBERT C. VINAL, Chairman, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company. 
New York, N. Y. 


Employment Plans 


F. P. Pitzer, Chairman, 
The Equitable Life Assurance 


Society. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Publication Committee 
F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Chairnian, 
The New York Edison Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Policy and Finance Committee 


ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Chairman, 
The New. York Edison Company, 
Irving Place & 15th Street, New 
York City. 


F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company, 
Irving Place & 15th Street, New 
York City. 


Administration and Supervision of 
Corporation Educational Work 
Dr. H. M. ROWE, Chairman, 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Safety and Health 
SypNEY W. AsHE, Chairman, 
General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Allied Institutions 
James A. RoosEVELT, Chairman, 
Roosevelt & Thompson, 
New York, N. Y. 
Local Chapters — 
Joun McLeop, Chairman, 
Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Educational Methods in Corporation 
Schools 
J. K. BruGuier, Jr., Chairman, 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 


Ys 
New 3 York, N. Y. 
Trade Apprenticeship Schools 
F. W. THomas, Chairman, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 
Topeka, 
Selling and Distribution Schools 
LEE GALLOway, Chairman, 
New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 
Retail Salesmanship 
Miss H. R. Fox, Chairman 
Strawbridge & Clothier Co, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Membership Committee 
HERBERT J. Tity, Chairman. 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. C. HENDERSCHOTT, Secretary, 
The New York Edison Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Office Work Schools 
R. H. Purrer, Chairman, 
Larkin Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Special Training Schools 
J. W. Dietz, Chairman, 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Unskilled Labor 


J. E. Banks, Chairman, 
American Bridge Company, 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Corporation Continuation Schools 
PauL KREUZPOINTNER, Chairman, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany, 
Altoona, Pa. 





Class ‘A’? Members 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901-11 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 


] TIVE COMPANY, Schene 
CAN Roiiumnc Mitt Company, Mi 





W. K. Pace 


Mr. 
Ammmacant SHEET AND TIN PLATE CoMPANyY, Pittsburgh, Paces Mr. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE Co., Worcester, Mass 


STURDEVANT 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Co., 15 Dey St., N. Y. ‘Ma. K. 'W. WaTERSON 
American Tosacco Co., 111 5th Avene, New York, N. Y.... a WINsLow JUDSON 


Arizona Copper’ Company Lp. 


Mr. NoRMAN CARMICHAEL 


ton, Arizona 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE Sanwa’ Go. ag Kan.... ey FP. W. THomas 


Tue ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, 


THE os TELEPHONE COMPANY OF aed Philadelphia, 


CARNEGIE STEEL Co., Pitt 
CHALMERS MOTOR —s Detroit, Mich 


Tue CHarRLes WILL 
Cuasz METAL Wonks, os , 

‘CAGO » Til 
THE Canennan-Cuwee TRON € Company, "Ish 


r. J. D. Gu 
a J. C. Lyncu 


INWEALTH EDISON COMPANY, 72 W. Adams 5 
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COMMONWEALTH STEEL Company, St. Louis, Mo 
Place, ee boss City.Mr. WILLIAM D. KELLEY 


ConsOLIDATED Gas Co. oF N. Y., 4 


Morey 


lh ag paoemed Licht & Powsr Co.,of 


Baltimore, Md. 


acecke oe --Mp. DoucLas BURNETT 


. EB. DONNELLEY 
. W. Lovejoy 








